ii4   STORIES THAT WORDS  TELL  US.

stead of fighting actual battles with the Carthaginian
Hannibal, the great enemy of Rome, preferred to
tire him out by keeping him waiting and never
giving battle. His name has given us the word
Fabian, to describe this kind of tactics.

The name by which people often describe an un-
scrupulous politician now is Machiavellian, an ad-
jective made from the name of a great writer on
the government of states, At the time of the
Renaissance in Italy, Machiavelli, in his famous
book called " The Prince/' took it for granted that
every ruler would do anything, good or bad, to
arrive at the results he desired.

Another common word taken at first from politics,
but now used in a general sense, is boycott. To boy-
cott a person means to be determined to ignore or
take no notice of him. A child may be " boy-
cotted " by disagreeable companions at school.
Another expression for the same disagreeable
method is to " send to Coventry."

But the political boycotting from which the word
passed into general use took place in Ireland, when
any one with whose politics the Irish did not agree
was treated in this way. The first victim of this
kind of treatment was Captain Boycott of County
Mayo in 1880. So useful has this word been found
that both the French and Germans have borrowed it.
The French have now the word boycotter, and the
Germans boycottieren.
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